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ALDORNERE. 



A PENNSYLVANIAN IDYLL. 



'Twas autumn in the woods of Aklornere, 
The chestnut-burs were bursting in the sun, 
With all their wealth of fruitage ripe and brown 
That crackled down all day from bough to bough, 
Where gathered restless troops of noisy crows 
On the warm southern slopes that else were still. 
The squirrel there was busy all day long 
Hoarding his store deep in the hollow bole, 
Down in the silence of those autumn woods. 

But, though scarce other sound of life was heard, 
Save now and then the cawing of the crows, 
Faint-heard and distant, all the woods were filled 
With a continual voice in under-tone, 
Of the great stream that through the dreamy haze 
Of softest blue which veiled the crimsoned hills 
And isles, together fading faint and far, 
Went winding, shimmering on forever down- 
Here dim, there flashing in a mellow gold — 
At last to mingle with the distant sea, 
Far by the wandering waves and shifting sands. 
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ALDORNERE. 

And where amid those forests gnarled and old 
Like to some mighty Sachem of the Woods, 
With muffled voice the Susquehanna met 
In council all his many sagamores, 
'Mid winding ways, upon its sunny knoll, 
Where stood the ancient Grange of Aldornere. 

The moss of many a year was undisturbed 
Upon the stained walls of Aldornere, 
And now the many-coloured autumn leaves 
Lay thickly strewn in all the woodland ways. 
There was the warbler busy all day long 
Among the bowery deeps of plumy elms 
Slow fading into autumn's paly gold, 
And his continual ditty on the ear 
Fell like the silver voice of woodland stream. 

And in this quiet refuge dwelt, apart 
From the vain tumult of the envious crowd 
And all the frivolous world's most empty noise, 
In sable velvet robed — her widow's weeds, — 
The Lady of the House of Aldornere. 
Two children, only, graced her simple halls, 
A daughter fair as morn, with golden hair, 
Scarce brighter than the locks of twilight-brown, 
Of her young brother ; — they together grew 
In that sweet woodland-home in sylvan grace, 
As two fair trees whose beauty daily sends 
To the gladdened heart of the rude forester 
A thrill of joy. And quiet, health and peace 
Dwelt in the olden halls of Aldornere, 
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The dreamy afternoon had lapsed away 
In golden stillness, and the sun had set. 
But from the snowy mountains of the air 
That lay, with changeful and slow-fading forms, 
In rosy glory where the day had passed, 
The light fell on the broad and sleeping stream 
Where, on a yellow curve of sanded shore, 
Sat Edith Brandon by her brother's side. 
And silently they gazed upon the stream 
That shone with tints etherial, tenderer far 
Then any hues that glow amid the sky, — 
Now every wavelet crinkling in a line 
Of clear vermilion — then of steely gray, 
Or delicate green — then flushed with tender rose — 
Then the long lines upon the unbroken swells, 
Fading into the watery tints that told 
Of coming twilight. 

" If my destiny," 
She said, "should call me from this quiet shore, 
It seems to me the murmur of this stream 
Would sound forever in my ears — I deem 
That like the Switzer, exiled from his home, 
I should die pining for my native shore. 
Its voice, dear George, would haunt me in my dreams, 
In whatsoever land ray lot were cast." 

And he, " This voice is now, forevermorc, 
Part of my inmost being. As I mused 
In such an evening-hour as this alone, 
The voice we hear was moulded into words — 
This was the song the river sang to me : 
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My current made of many streams, 

From wells unknown and dark that flow, 

I come as from a land of dreams, 
And to the glimmering ocean go, — 

My song one grand accord of all 
The songs of mountain-stream and mere, 

And bubbling beck and waterfall, 
And meadow-brooklet cold and clear. 

By many an isle with plume of green, 
By many a mountain still and grand, 

By deeps with water-lilies sheen, 
And boulder in the beaten sand, 

By sunnier dale and shadowy dell, 
By dingle deep and cliff' of gray, 

And hamlet with its sounding bell — 
By many a thoughtless wight away, 

With olden and deep-hidden lore, 
I come from those mysterious springs ,— 

To thee, upon this solemn shore, 
I sing of deep, mysterious things. 

To him who hears aright the tunes 

Of murmuring waters, wandering winds,- 

To him who reads aright the runes 
That carved in the rocks he finds. 

To him, witli voice profound and clear, 
I sing mine endless wanderings, — 

To him who hath an ear to hear, 
I roun these weird and secret things. 

And whether he who stands by me 
Can hear, or not, the chaunt I sing, 

I sing not less, and wandering free, 
And wandering free, forever sing. 
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His voice was hushed, but still the deeper strain 
Went murmuring on, while in a dream the two 
Still mused as if it were on Lethe's shore, 
While river, hill and isle were fading fast, 
And then, at last, the nearer boulder dim, 
And saw the great gray heron, spirit-like, 
Silently flitting on to some lone haunt 
Far through the twilight vague that veiled the stream, 
When from their trance the clattering of hoofs 
Upon the stones and pebbles of the strand, 
Aroused them from their reverie. They turned, 
And, on his Hard, leaning toward them, saw 
The form of Alfred Wyndham. " Do I dream ? — 
Or else what blessed spirits do I see 
On the forgetful shore of Lethe stream, 
That linger yet, and still the draught delay, 
That takes away all memory of the past ?" 

" We are but mortals of the work-day world," 
She said, " and if my ear deceive me not, 
And horse and rider are not phantoms both, 
Seen only in the twilight shadows dim, — 
I bid you to the accustomed annual feast, — 
The Banquet of the Fruits amid the woods, 
Which, as you know, we hold at Aldornere. 
Rustic it is, but plenteous, — of the fruits 
Of forest and of field, — and, on the lawn, 
Toward the close of day, the evening dance. 
I bid you to the feast — 'tis the behest, 
The Lady of the House of Aldornere 
Has given. Come, George, the shades are deepening fast, 
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We must return/' And, with obeisance low, 
She vanished in the shadows of the shore. 

Screened by the maple's deep-stained foliage 
From the mild lustre of the autumn sun, 
The rustic board was spread. Great melons there 
Lay cloven deep through the rich, crimson core, 
Pictured with garlands of their ebon seeds ; 
Others of luscious amber, that diffused 
A delicate fragrance as of orient musk — 
The peach with downy rind of palest gold, 
Sprinkled with carmine — from the heavy vines, 
Grapes that had drawn rich ripeness from the sun — 
Plums of a deeper purple gathered near, 
And some from trees unpruned, in woodland glades, 
Their golden drops, sun -crimsoned with rich stains, 
And violet with an amethystine bloom, 
And apples bursting with their ripeness piled 
In fragrant heaps — their crimson and pale green, 
Had the ripe tints of the autumnal leaves — 
And the brown nuts, fresh gathered from the burs, 
Poured round, added their woodland wealth to all, 
AVhile cooling draughts from goblets as of gems, 
Drawn from yet other fruits, of other climes, 
And ripened under stranger suns, as though 
The overflowing fruitage of the land 
Were not enough to fill the banquet-board — 
And dainties rare, made by most delicate hands 
Filled up the feast which, at the gray old grange, 
Was yearly spread for all the country round — 
The Banquet of the Fruits at Aldornere. 
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The myriad ghost-like shadows in tho woods, 
Behind the barky boles of mossed trees, 
Were hiding from the prying sun away, 
Far in the middle of the afternoon, 
When, on the checkered sward of forest turf, 
Dappled with golden flecks of mellow sun, 
The dance began. The gazer might have deemed 
'Twas Dian, with her nymphs, where, through the wood, — 
The silver arrow in her golden hair — 
Went Edfth Brandon with her stately tread, 
To the rich mingled sound of chord and horn. 
And thus, am'd alternate dance and song, 
Through deepening twilight, rose far in the east, 
The amber moon, and poured her mellow beams 
Upon those woodland groups, that, scattered now, 
'Neath the low-spreading trees, had pleasant tales 
Of bygone days and of the annual feast. 

But few had missed the queen of dance and song, 
Who, summoned to the grange, had now returned, 
When to a group beneath the beechen shade, 
She said, "The lady of the house commands 
That Alfred Wyndham, Henry Fairfield come 
Into her presence in the hall. She has 
Behests to give which do concern them both ;— 
Forthwith I will conduct them to the grange." 

They rose and followed. When the stately dame 
Had greeted them with friendly words, she said, 
" I lay a task upon you not befits 
The day of banqueting ; but well you know 
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Obedience to dutv is more sweet 

Than any other pleasure of our life. 

It makes immortal him who lays his life 

Upon the altar, and ennobles e'en 

The smaller social charities. Yet full well 

I know that what I ask, to many were 

Xo pleasant duty. But no more delay. 

" Under the shelter of the friendly night 
Five dusky thralls from far Virginian fields, 
Led stealthily, and by a faithful guide, 
From their last place of refuge in their flight 
Have reached this mansion, now, as heretofore, 
A shelter for distress. The bridge above, 
Beleaguered by the minions of the law, 
Affords a passage to their hunters, none 
To them. Unless they are to fall a prey 
To those who have despoiled them from their birth, 
They must in secret here be ferried o'er. 
My only son is young, and with the oar 
Is so unskilled, that in this difficult spot 
I dare not trust these exiles to his charge. 
You have the stronger arm and finer skill, — 
A boat is lying in the cove below 
Chained to the rock, — I pray you, therefore, now 
To ferry them across below the isle, 
Where friends are doubtless waiting them e'en now, 
To guide them farther on their perilous way. 

Then Edith Brandon, with beseeching voice, 
" These are the poor, indeed. They have rehearsed, 
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In their rude, broken language, hastily, 
The many fearful dangers they have passed 
In forest and by flood. If none there were 
To ferry them across - , myself would take 
The oar and brave the dangers of the stream." 

Then Henry Fairfield murmured forth some words, 
Quite indistinct and vague, yet understood 
ljy those who heard them only all to well, 
Words which they all had heard ofttimes before,' 
About the constitution and the law?, 
And of the pains awaiting those who broke 
The statutes by our senate lately made. 
He would be glad, he said, to do the best 
The Lady of the House of Aldornere 
Had laid upon him, but the vested rights 
Of friends in states where slavery was a part 
And parcel of their life, and his regard 
For comity and order, quite forbade 
That he should aid in violations such 
As this of the great fundamental law 
Framed by the founders of the Commonweal. 
Yet would he not betray the trust reposed. 
But faithfully the secret keep. He ceased. 

Till now had Alfred Wyndham sat unmoveJ, 
And]stern and steady beamed his eye of blue, 
As to the Lady of the Grange he turned 
And quiet said, " You may rely on me." 

Then rose the dame and said, " I will conduct 
You straightway to your charge. The rest, at once, 
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Will to the banquet in the woods return, 
Lest any one perchance should make surmise 
Of what has here befallen." She led tho way. 
Aud soon the plashing sound of dripping oars 
Was heard anear the shore, then died away 
And all was still. Ere long the banqueters 
Dispersed, and each one went his separate way. 

And now again the sound of distant oars 
Was heard above the murmur of the stream, 
Then all was still, and then the measured stroke, 
And flash where in the white moonlight the waves 
Crinkled in silver ; now within the cove. 
The grating of the keel upon the sand. 
Then, through the woodland way, the steady step 
Of Alfred AVyndham ; and an eager group 
Received him in the twilight shadows deep 
In the great hall. There, till the midnight hour 
Had slowly tolled from the far Grainthorpe towers, 
They sat conversing of the sad event 
Which had befallen, and the gloomy times 
That overhung the country like a cloud 
Heavy wilh storm. 

The Lady of the Grange 
Spoke grandly of the meanness of the lives 
That statesmen, as she said they called themselves, 
Were leading, — fostering among the mob, 
Hatred of race, envy and malice, — all 
The grovelling passions, those which most degrade 
The soul, and drag it down to deeper deeps 
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Of spiritual darkness, and how all 

The tender charities which ennoble all, 

Even the poor, who, when they give their mite, 

Hard-earned, and saved through self-denial, rise 

To nobler heights than any of the rich — 

The rich who, of their great abundance give 

Abundantly — and richly are repaid 

By the great boon of self-forgetfulncss, 

Oblivion of the petty miseries 

Which make our daily lives so poor and mean, — 

How charities like these were scorned and held 

In great derision — they who practiced them 

By priest and politician openly 

Held up to public hate. On such a land 

Must come some direful fate, for that the laws 

Of compensation were forever sure, 

And all great wrongs are balanced in the end. 

Long Alfred Wyndham listened to her words, 
Then said, "The wretched land is overrun 
With paltry tricksters — statesmen, as you say, 
They call themselves — but they are nothing moie 
Than tricksters, for, between the men who mould 
The fortunes of the state and such as these 
Who lead a grovelling life from day to day, 
By means of the base tricks of their base tribe, 
Now panderiDg to a faction, fostering now, 
Hatred between the nations — enemies 
They arc of the whole human race — between 
The statesmen and these men, the difference 
Is this: The statesman, with large mind, perceives 
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The possible evil and the possible good, 

And with a generous heart he fosters this, 

Represses that. But sympathizing quite 

With the great herd, the politician seeks 

To gain his ends through small expedients, 

And often in a net-work which himself 

Has woven, but which his unskilful hands 

Cannot unravel — though his cunning wrought — 

In his own toils is taken and o'er whelmed, 

And sinks in utter ruin and deserved. 

He leads the herd and compasses what they 

Forever call success. But scarcely has 

The grave closed over him ere they are caught 

By other empty names and empty cries, 

And he is quite forgotten from the world. 

" A dark and ominous shadow seems to me 
To rest above the land, and daily more 
And more I feel the dim presentiment 
Of coming ill. What form that ill may take 
I know not, but I feel that it must come. 
As smaller eddies, in November days, 
Foretell the tempest, so our petty feuds 
A mightier conflict, on a wider field. 

Then Edith Brandon, earnestly, "The way 
Is plain ; for when the many go astray 
Corrupted by injustice, 'tis for them 
Who see the right, to follow in the path 
And list obediently the call august 
Of holy Duty, labouring quietly, 
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Heralds of that great time when nobler men 

And women shall have made these glorious shores 

More beautiful by lovely deeds. He strives 

In vain who hopes to make his feeble voice 

Heard 'mid the clamour of this crowd. 'Tis now 

As it lias always been. Truth will be loved 

For her own sake — therefore she makes it pain 

To serve her, even to the falling off 

Of friends. But the brave heart will never quail. 

I know a maiden young and delicate, 

Poor, but with manners might have graced a court, — 

Who with her needle earns her daily bread, — 

And whose grand bravery, in these paltering times, 

Has daily made me feel how small and poor 

The sacrifices are which I have made." 

And then their guest, " In year3 that now are gone, 
I sat upon the mossy corner-stone 
Of a ruined stronghold in an Alpine glen, 
Where scarce the sunlight entered at high noon. 
There had the Austrian, in the times gone by, 
Forged, for the Switzer, fetters. There remains 
Of all his stronghold but the corner-stone ; 
And of his history who there lorded it 
Over his fellows, little but the tale 
Of his. great tyranny and its great fall. 
This is the story which the ages tell, 
But seem to tell in vain. Man will not learn, 
And thus the history of the mighty world, 
Though oft repeated, seems but little more 
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Than one great record, written in tears and blood, 
Of fearful lessons given and laughed to scorn. 

"And 'tis not they alone are blameworthy 
Who indiscriminately laud the past, 
But also they who thoughtlessly condemn 
That past made bright by many glorious deeds 
And glorious lives — while undervaluing them — 
And shadowing a radiance given to light 
Us unto generous action, and diffuse 
Its warmth through cold and calculating minds 
That need such life as nerved the noble hearts 
Who with sad-eyed Riego strove and failed, 
And with our glorious Hampden fought and fell." 

Pondering these words, on a still autumn day, 
The youthful haunter of those quiet woods 
Wandered adown through calm October meads, 
'Mid fallen and falling leaves, with thoughtful tread, 
And following in its course the brook, he reached, 
At last, the greater stream, and seating him 
Where the continual waters flowed away 
By rock, and boulder, and the beaten sand, 
In everlasting change, he heard again, 
The stream, far winding to the moaning sea ; 
And there, alone, he sang this simple lay, — 
A prelude to the sorrows which befell. 

On Grainthorpe meads of tender green 
The autumn sun beams mild and still, 

And the field-sparrow, in its sheen, . 
Runs o'er his ditty sad and shrill* 
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Wild singer, e'en at early morn, 

And till the day to night must yield, 
I hear thee on thy lonely thorn, 

Within the solitary field. 

And when. these fields are pale and sere, 

And thou to other climes art flown, 
Thy song still ringeth in my ear, 

Subdued, and in an under-tone. 

Oh ! why along this changeful shore 
Where hurrying waves are murmuring, 

Why is it that forevermore 
I hear, or seem to hear thee sing ? 

80 sad, yet sweet, and all serene, 
That piercing voice still seems to say, — 

The burden of its simple threne, — 
" The beautiful has passed away." 

Therefore it is that e'en unheard, 

Thy mournful lay seems echoing still, 
Therefore forever, warbling bird, 

I hear thee trill thy ditty shrill. 

The snow lay deep upon a hundred hills 
And choked *he hollows of the woodland dells. 
Under the ice the streams flowed noiselessly 
And all the forest-trees were stark and bare. 
The gaunt gray wolves, among their mountain holds, 
Grew fierce with famine, and the snowy owl, 
Swept from his northern wastes by mighty storms, 
Sought for his prey around the homes of men. 
At silent midnight, from the unwonted pole, 
Dawned a peculiar morning, wider-spread 
Than the auroral flushes of the east, 
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And through its glowing crimson, golden rays 

Streamed to the zenith, where the augmented stars 

Glittered in steely splendour — the white robe 

Of earth was reddened with the etherial dye. 

In nights such as that dreary winter knew, 

Were told in Saxon forests, mossed and old, 

Tales of the were-wolf by the yule-fire red, 

While the wild storm whirled the white-gathering snows 

Into the thickening darkness far away. 

Thus passed the dreary winter o'er a land 
Clouded with dread anticipations long, 
And after many a weary day, at last, 
Fled at the coming of the genial spring — 
The spring that melts away the wide-spread snows, 
Into tumultuous and rejoicing streams, 
When on the ominous stillness sudden boomed 
One cannon on a far and southern shore, 
And civil war began. O'er all the land 
Was heard the hurrying tramp of myriad men, 
Suddenly called from anvil and from plough 
And from the quiet student's voiceless room, 
To mingle in the fierce and deadly fray 
And fall into unknown and nameless graves. 

But not the less, serene and undisturbed, 
As if no mighty ruin had been wrought, 
The delicate influence of the tender spring 
Kan* through all nature, pulsed through every vein, 
And filled the woods and fields with peace and joy. 
The brown song-sparrow quickly felt again 
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Its subtle magic, and straightway began 
His half-forgotten warblings and along 
The southern borders of the quiet woods, 
The early flicker's vernal note was heard, 
As in his fitful flights he suddenly 
Spread out the golden lining of his wings. 
In the bare woods the blood-root's crimson bulb 
Shot up a flower as white as e'er of yore, — 
The downy wind-flower showed as deep a blue. 
Rich mosses o'er the brown and mouldering bole 
Crept many-tinted, with their broidery rare, 
And others gemmed the shadowy ruunel's side 
With clustered stars green as the emerald-stone, 
While the arbutus trailing lowly near 
Her fragrant and auroral buds and bells 
Made pale with greater beauty now once more, 
The matchless carpet which they wove anew. 

The veil-like verdure of the early spring 
Thickened and deepened to the green of May — 
The lady's-slipper in the hidden dell 
Once more her frail and rosy bubble hung, 
And lace-like vines the summer decks with bells, 
Mantled the towering rocks moss-stained and gray, 
While from the clefts the scarlet columbine 
Her golden-lined horns hung lower still 
Heavy with black wild bee* that murmuring 
Were gathering honey there the livelong day. 

The bowery elms by all the streams once more 
Were green and full of shadows, and anear, 
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The wilding, with its wealth of rosy blooms, 
Made fragrant all the still and sunny mead. 
Within the peaceful quiet of the field 
The birds were busy, hurrying to and fro ; 
Alone the thrush, upon his errand bent, 
In bevies there the grackles, here — a pair — 
The sheeny doves, and in the white-thorn one 
Without a name, repaired a ruined nest. 

Again the prancing liard pawed the turf 
Under the elms that in the twilight loomed 
More vast and shadowy, a deeper gloom 
Throwing around the Grange of Aldornere. 
And in the high, arched doorway stood the form 
Of Alfred Wyndham — in the deeper shade 
Stood Edith Brandon with her queenly mien, 
The silver arrow in her golden hair. 

"Our doom," he said, "is on us, as you know ; — 
The land is filled with noise of hurrying feet 
And blare of bugles. Me, too, has this fate 
Drawn into the vast whirlpool, and I go 
To-morrow to the battle's front. I come 
To say farewell," He paused, then said, "In times 
Of greatest trial nothing make3 so strong 
As love. In life there are two twin-delights, 
To love and to be loved ; but, of the two 
To love is greater — from a fountain deep 
Of fullness welling evermore, love is 
Exhaustless as the unfailing ocean tides, 
And as the warmth and radiance of the sun. 
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I knew a lady lovely as the dawn, 
Who moved to melody — her girlish form 
Had a peculiar grace, accorded well 
With the sweet, lofty beauty of her face. 
Her mind was like the golden light that flows 
O'er all things in its splendour rich and warm, 
And woven of a thousand hues whose beams 
Mingled in dazzling beauty. Her I love." 

A soughing wind swept through the twilight deeps 
Of verdure, dying like a sigh away. 

"And if I knew/' he then began again, 
" That your sweet love forever followed me, 
My soul would be forevermore at peace." 

Then all was still. "And if," at last she said, 
" I were right worthy of so great a love, 
I, too, could bear the burden greater still 
Than all that in this life I yet have borne, 
Of such a partiug, on a day like this." 

He spoke no more, but on her lips he pressed 
A kiss so tender that no time thereof 
Could ever take the memory away, 
Then in the shadow vanished, like a thing 
That has been, but is not forevermore. 

Upon the heart of him who now was left 
Without his friend, there fell a gloom so deep 
That scarce disaster could have made it more ; 
And in the woods of Aldornere he found 
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A solitude befitting bis sad mood. 

For in those depths there is a woodland stream 

That wells from springs within the silent hills. 

Here, o'er its ledge, a tiny waterfall, 

Pouring into its basin in the rock, 

There sleeping quietly, a fairy mere, 

On snowy pebbles set in golden sand. 

Here, by a murmuring fall he dreamed by hours 

Gazing upon the water as it fell 

Into its cup of moss all emerald-gieen, 

Limpid and calm in its continual flow ; 

With line of liquid silver here, and there, 

Where the sun fell, a spot of blazing gold. 

Anear, amid the quiet woods, the thrush, 

Sweet greenwood-fluter, all day long was heard, 

In the still shadows of his beechen tree, 

Not wotting of the ruin of the times. 

It could not last, and though so young in years, 
After a direful battle where the Wrong 
Was victor, then he plunged into the fray 
With many of his comrades, firm resolved 
Boldlv to do for freedom, or to die. 

V 

Amid such changes years had passed away, 
And a great domineering Tyranny 
Yielded, reluctant, to its fate at last, 
No more to ply the scourge with cruel hand, 
No more to mould the conscience of the State, 
To menace all the nations now no more. 
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The leaves fell brown and dead upon the streams 
And in the many winding woodland ways, 
And the blue haze again upon the hills 
And o'er the sleeping waters spread its veil 
All faint and dim, and from the misty deep 
Of the great stream was heard the lonely cry 
Of the solitary loon that lingered still 
Upon its bosom. Through the glimmering air 
At noonday came sometimes the snowy swan 
With bugle-note, leading his glittering lines — 
Their white wings flashing in the golden sun, — 
Then, after the great calm, and pulsing slow, 
The mighty undulations that foretold 
The coming of the storm. The wailful winds 
Moaned with their spirit-voices and afar 
Swept through the shuddering woods down to the sea. 

All nature fell into a .quiet deep, 
Like that through which we sink into a dream. 
From the dim air the bluebird's mournful note 
Was faintly heard again, as wearily 
He floated on his airy journey far 
Southward and sunward, and the cricket's chirp 
Came from the long and matted grass that lay 
Sere by the hedge-rows where the sparrow's nest, 
Deserted now and ruined, lay all bare. 

The clouds were thickening all the weary day 
On rock and stream, and now a lowering storm 
Hung dark and heavy on the Thornton Hills 
That dimly loomed afar, like veiled ghosts; 
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And now and then the bells in Grainthorpe towers 
Tolled for some soldier, while the long array 
Wound silent to the quiet churchyard's rest, 
And earth to earth, and dust to dust again 
Was duly rendered. — And the rain still fell. 

And in the midst there came a messenger, 
His mantle dripping with the beating wet, 
Who, having doffed his storm-drenched garments, soon 
Demanded of the Lady of the Grange 
A speedy audience. With few. simple words, 
He said he brought sad tidings of her son, 
And sadder still of one they long had known, 
A friend, the colonel of the regiment. 
For a great battle had been fought, he said, 
And Alfred Wyndham, bravely leading on 
His men, in the fierce onset h$d, at last, 
Fallen to rise no more, and by his side, 
Her son, too, wounded with most cruel wounds, 
But not, he hoped, to death. He who had brought 
These mournful tidings, having known them both, 
And loved them for their passing gentleness — 
He being a soldier in their regiment, — 
Had borne the living from the battle-field, 
And cared for him as tenderly as for 
A brother, and had left him, when he came 
*Upon this errand, in most gentle hands. 
The slain were many, and no time there was 
For more than the most hasty burial 
In hasty graves. Himself had closed the eyes 
And decently had laid the dead to rest, 
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But 'mid the maddened flight of hurrying hosts 
And tumult of the battle could no more, 
Nor on the distant field where they had fought, 
Retrace his way, nor find the nameless grave. 
" But this remembrancer from him I bring;" 
The soldier said, with eyes now dimmed with tears. 
" He murmured something with his dying breath, 
About some other shore — I could not catch 
His faint and faltering words." 

The stranger drew 
Forth from his vest a trinket rich and rare, 
A case of gold whose tracery fair enclosed 
A living likeness of the lover dead. 
And round about the shell of glittering gold 
Was wound a stained scroll which bore some words 
Whereof the first were washed away with blood. 



" Would I could send it with thy wing 

Far through the blue thou wandering dove, 

That seek'gt on distant shores the spring, 
To Edith, whom I love. 

" But if my weary feet that shore 

With her may never tread again, 
Yet shall my soul forevermore, 

-* % -* * * 

The rest by deadly bolt was torn away 

And stained with blood of a most faithful heart 

Even in death most tender and most true. 
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Then on the House of Aldornere there fell 
A mighty silence such as ever comes 
Companion of a great calamity ; 
And Edith Brandon knew that evermore 
A shadow rested on the glorious world, 
That henceforth all things sad should sadder be, 
And every mournful thing be mournfuller, 
And that the light from out her life was gone. 

• 

And still another year had passed away. 
The Lady of the Grange of Aldornere 
Sat in the twilight of her olden halls, 
And at her side a stranger, young in years, — 
Her form seen in the twilight vague and dim. 
The wailing winds told of vast wreck without, 
And turned their minds to' wreck of other things. 

» 

" This mighty tempest, with its ruin vast, 
Seems to me but a symbol of the storm 
Which, sweeping o'er the land, has left it like 
An ocean after some dread whirlwind past. 
Far, in the midst of tumult, some great bark 
We saw was foundering, and, at last, it sunk. 
Here, one still firmly weathering all the wild 
And merciless beating of the leaden waves, — 
There, when the day was spent, some ponderous hulk 
Drifting, a wreck, upon the weltering sea. 
My house has, also, suffered direful fate, 
Such as, perforce, must follow in such times, 
And this dear home, the refuge once of peace, 
Is left quite desolate. Alfred Wyndham lies 
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Among his slaughtered fellows, all unknown ; 

And George and Edith sweetly, side by side, 

Under their mounds of green sleep their calm sleep 

In everlasting peace. Yet evermore 

These halls are sacred, for their feet have trod 

These floors. In this sad, solitary time 

'Tis meet that you, the lone and orphaned child 

Of my lost brother, — yours a kindred grief, — 

Should watch my life's decline. I shall have time 

To make my house all ready ere the day 

Of the great journey to the unknown land. 

" Yet in the midst of this calamity 
Which has o'ertaken all my house and left 
Me desolate, in such a time, my grief 
Perchance were all too great to bear; but when 
I gaze around and see what has befallen 
The thousands who must henceforth struggle on, 
'Mid sorrows great, with poverty and care, 
I feel how illy it beseems even me 
To brood o'er private griefs. There is no need 
Idly to pine in such a world as this — 
The poor and wretched suffer everywhere. 
The remnant of my life I shall devote 
To deeds of charity." 

She left the tale 
Unfinished. In the councils of the state 
Stood Henry Fairfield, and, in eloquent words, 
Told to a listening senate that his heart 
Had always beat for freedom. All believed 
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Bat the supeiiour few who silently 
Had watched his course. The many, as is their wont, 
Accepted what not thwarted their own ends, 
Applauding loud his empty words ; — his crimes 
Against the truth, in hours of greatest need, 
They had forgot, or never cared to know. 

After long pause resuming, then she said, 
" Now sing the requiem George, when dying, dreamed. 
He fell into a slumber great and deep, 
And slept a sleep so sweet we feared to move 
Lest we should wake him from his peaceful rest. 
When he awoke he said that he had dreamed 
A dirge of peace." 

After a prelude, then, 
Whose tones were tears, the maiden sang these words : 

Of thy stream, Amelete, who reaches the shore, 
O'er the mountains shall wearily wander no more, 

But blissfully, deeming his sorrows are past, 
He shall gladly lie down by thy waters at last. 

He shall drink of that draught of oblivion deep, 
And shall fall, as at evening, serenely to sleep, 

And for aye, from the regions of light and of day 
He shall fade in the land of the shadow away, 

Like the mist, as it melts in the blue of the sky, 
Or the wave that dissolves on the shore with a sigh, 

Like the dyiDg away of the wind on the wold, 
And the ending at evening a tale that is told. 

And whether the spirit be only a breath 
Sleeping, also, at last, in the quiet of death, 
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Or, whether beyond the oblivious stream, 

It abandons the land of the shadow and drfam, 

And afar, on the peaceful Elysian plain, 
Embraces the friend of its bosom again, 

Still we know, as they knew, — on that rock we rest sure — 
That 'lis better forever to Btrive and endure. 

We will lay them to rest with their glorious mie,n, 
And chaunt o'er the mortal, our tenderest threne, — 

We will weep o'er their beauty, as mortals must weep, 
Knowing we, too, shall follow and enter that sleep, 

In the hope that at last, on some gloriou* shore, 
We shall meet them again and be severed no more. 

The voice had ceased, and through the souuding halla 
The echo of the organ died away, 
And Quiet, with her boon of peaceful rest, 
Brooded in shadow over Aldornere. 



THE END. 
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